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of other facts supports the same theory. The episcopal cathedral of St. Peter,
which was the parish church for the great diocese of Cologne down to Carolingian
times, stood in the same part of the town which had contained the most important
buildings in Roman times. The Franks even allowed the Roman walls to stand;
and when the Normans in the ninth century attacked and ravaged Cologne, their
value was realized, for it was considered that the old walls needed only to be
repaired, not to be rebuilt.1 Even after the destruction of Roman power by
the Franks, a part of the Romano-Christian population remained living quietly
in the town.2 Furthermore, in spite of frequent destructions of Cologne by
the Normans, the street-plan of the Roman town by no means disappeared,
and is still recognizable in the present streets. The direction, and to some
extent the characteristic names of the streets (for example, Steinweg = stone-way),
are of Roman origin.3 The parish churches within the town lie on Roman roads,
not in the open squares but among the rows of houses on these streets
(St. Kolumbo, St. Laurenz, St. Alban).4 Here, too, the continuity of develop-
ment is clearly proved, as it is also by what we know of St. Gereon's church.
This used to be dedicated " To the golden martyrs " and was one of the oldest
churches in Cologne; in Merovingian times it was the Chapel Royal of the
Frankish kings. At the end of the sixth century Gregory of Tours gives a descrip-
tion of the splendid mosaics, glittering with gold, in this house of God,5 and
it is probable that they came down from the late Roman period, at which time
that particular form of art was in frequent use6; it is very unlikely that they
originated during the Merovingian age. Further traces of the connection with
late Roman times, the well-endowed collegiate or parish churches, their patron
saints, and the Roman names by which die churches were known among the
people, have been pointed out by K. H. Schafer.7
In the case of Neuss, the great excavations on the site of the old Novaesium
have shown that considerable portions of the encircling wall, which remained
throughout the Middle Ages until modern times, date from the last period of
Roman rule.8 There, too, Celtic settlements existed in pre-Roman times9:
and on the other hand the town remained standing throughout the Merovingian
period.10 Diiren has not only numerous Roman remains but also a Frankish
cemetery, showing the continuity of settlement there.11 Andernach (Antun-
nacum), the old Celtic site, where there is evidence of megalithic graves
(Schumacher, Siedlungs-u. Kulturgesch. d. EJieinl^ 32, n. 17) was newly fortified
at latest under Diocletian (end of the third century). In the fourth century
it played an important part under the Emperor Julian; at the beginning of
the fifth century the military importance of the town appears in the Notitia
Dignitatum. Its continuance during the Merovingian period is proved not
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